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HIS STAR IN THE EAST 


Once again the Eastern Star shines forth, symboliz- 
ing over the centuries the birth of Christ and 
bringing hope for a better world—a world in which 
man may live in peace with man and animals may 
receive that consideration which is their due. 
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From the 


PRESIDENT'S DESK 


ARK as our Christmas may seem 

this year, December 25th would be 
an inexpressibly darker day but for what 
Christmas means of hope and promise 
for the world. 


ANY. of our readers have been 

greatly distressed by the publica- 
tion in Life magazine of the report of 
the work of a Russian scientist who ap- 
pears to have found a way to restore to 
life dogs considered dead, or keep even 
the head of a beheaded dog alive for 
some time. Such reports we might natu- 
rally expect to see in certain types of 
medical journals, but not in such popular 
home magazines as Life. 


a . 


HE ANIMAL WORLD, published by 

the Royal S. P. C. A. in London, tells 
us of the long queues formed daily by the 
people anxious to secure food for their 
pets. These queues, some of them, start 
as early as half past three in the morn- 
ing, and people seem willing to wait two 
or three hours or more for their turn to 
receive a certain amount of meat from 
horse-flesh vendors. Most of the people, 
it appears, are elderly men and women. 
Some of them come with camp stools 
and sit in line until the doors open. 


T was eighteen hundred years and 

more after those blessed feet were 
nailed for our redemption to the bitter 
cross before human slavery met its 
doom. It is nearly nineteen hundred 
years since that same great hour, and 
yet many of the earth’s fairest acres are 
sodden with the blood of human brothers 
engaged in mortal combat. But because 
of that bitter cross and all it stands for, 
war, too, shall yet be numbered among 
the things that have passed away. 


The Christmas of 1943 


AS there ever a day in the history 

of the last nineteen hundred years 
when so many homes looked forward to 
Christmas with so little anticipation and 
joy? In common with all the nations 
involved in this present war, America 
will find it quite impossible to repeat 
the customary greeting — “A Merry 
Christmas.” Out of thousands of our 
homes have gone the sons whose early 
years made for us the Christmas days, 
a time of happiness and cheer. We never 
dreamed in those past years that the 
little lads, for whom we bought the sleds 
and skates, and for whom we jingled the 
sleigh bells the night before Christmas, 
half waking them from their dreams, 
would one day be marching over far-off 
fields of battle, facing the cruelties and 
horrors of the most inhuman war the 
world has known. 


To many of us there have come mo- 
ments when it has almost seemed, as 
someone has said, that the Infinite Justice 
had been too long neutral in this war. 
But such moments do not last. Faith, 
born of the great Christmas message, 
reasserts itself and finds refuge in the 
confidence that “justice and judgment 
are the habitation of His throne.” In 
one of the darkest days of the Civil War, 
when Frederick Douglass, addressing a 
great audience of colored people, gave 
expression to his hopelessness and des- 
pair for the future of his race, old So- 
journer Truth rose from her seat, and 
stretching out her long thin hand cried, 
“Frederick, is God dead?” We do not 
wonder that men and women doubt His 
presence and His goodness. And He too 
probably does not wonder that faith 
sometimes breaks under life’s inscru- 
table mysteries. But He is faithful still. 


“Watchman, what of the night?” The 
watchman said, “The morning cometh.” 


The Cruelty 
Of the Steel Trap 


HE following article, from a book 

written by a friend of all lowly ani- 
mal life, well illustrates what a cruel 
device the modern steel trap is: 

“What’s that?” From somewhere near 
in the woods a cry had arisen, a thin 
ery, of such intolerable anguish that 
Abelard turned dizzily on his feet and 
caught at the wall. 

“Tt’s a child’s voice,” he said. Thi- 
bault had gone outside. The cry came 
again, making the twilight and the firelit 
hearth a mockery. “A _ rabbit,” said 
Thibault. He listened. “It'll be in a trap. 
Hugh said he was putting them down.” 

The scream came yet again. Abelard 
was beside him, and the two plunged 
down the bank. Abelard went on hardly 
listening. He was muttering, “Let it die, 
let it die quickly.” But the cry came 
again. On the right this time. He 
plunged through a thicket of hornbeam. 
“Watch out,” said Thibault, thrusting 
past him. “The trap might take your 
hand off.” 

The rabbit stopped shrieking when 
they stopped over it, either from exhaus- 
tion, or in some last extremity of fear. 
Thibault held the teeth of the trap 
apart, and Abelard gathered up the little 
creature in his hands. It lay for a mo- 
ment breathing quickly, then in some 
blind recognition of kindness that had 
met it at last, the small head thrust and 
nestled against his arm, and it died. 

It was that last confiding thrust that 
broke Abelard’s heart. He looked down 
at the little body, his mouth shaking. 
“Thibault,” he said, “do you think there 
is a God at all? Whatever has come to 
me, I earned it, but what did this one 
do?” 

B. Kynde 
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We trust that all our friends know that 
neither of our Societies nor our Hospital 
receives any aid from city, state or com- 
munity fund, 
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Dog That Stuck by Old Glory 
By JAMES ALDREDGE 


ON’T imagine for a minute that 

when a dog “joins up” with the 
U. S. Navy, it doesn’t stay loyal to the 
Old Flag. Some sailors had good proof 
of this a number of years before the 
present war. 

During a South Pacific cruise on the 
U. S. S. South Dakota they ran across a 
homeless dog at Callao, Peru. Several of 
the gobs immediately recognized the dog 
as a former mascot and popular pet of 
the U. S. S. Washington. But that battle- 
ship hadn’t put into the Peruvian port 
for three or four months. All that time 
this faithful Fido had been waiting for 
a sight of Old Glory and the boys in 
blue. 

The South Dakota was the first ship 
of Uncle Sam’s Navy to enter the harbor 
since the other steamed away. The dog 
took the first boat from the dock to the 
arrived battleship, and immediately at- 
tached itself to the ship’s company as if 
it knew that was where it belonged. 

As near as the men could figure it out, 
this four-legged seaman must have over- 
stayed its shore leave and been left be- 
hind when the Washington weighed 
anchor. It recognized the service of 
Uncle Sam instantly, and for the next 
six or eight months it stayed by the 
second ship. 

It didn’t run any more risks, though, 
of being left ashore. One experience had 
been enough. It might go ashore with 
landing parties, but it was always ahead 
of time at the dock, and as soon as it 
saw one of the South Dakota’s boats, it 
would jump aboard and return to the 
ship. During that cruise the sailors 
mixed with plenty of other crews, and 
quite frequently these gobs would coax 
the dog to come with them, but in vain. 

Things went along like this till the 
South Dakota, its cruise completed, put 
into the Mare Island Navy Yard at San 
Francisco. There, in dry dock, was the 
U.S. S. Washington. And that was where 
the dog deserted one battleship for 
another. 

It hadn’t been on the Washington for 
almost a year. Still that didn’t seem 
to make any difference. In no time at 
all it had recognized its old buddies and 
reclaimed its former quarters. Its 
yelps of delight as it greeted the friends 
it had lost for so long were enough to 
make headlines in any up-to-the-minute 
canine journal. 

Interestingly enough, too, the case of 
this dog is said to be quite typical of such 
Navy mascots. Marooned on shore, it 
will wait till another of Uncle Sam’s 
fighting craft puts in. It will even 
spurn passage on an American merchant 
ship, preferring to wait till its buddies 
in the familiar blue uniform appear. 
Who says a dog isn’t a patriot? 
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The Sheep That Flew 


HE first air passengers in history 

were a sheep, a rooster and a duck. 
They ascended in a balloon on the 19th 
of September, 1783, in France. A few 
months before, two young men, Joseph 
and Jacques Montgolfier, had conceived 
the idea of a lighter-than-air balloon. 
They got some large bags and built a fire 
under them. When released the bags 
ascended and floated away. 

Greatly elated at their discovery they 
arranged for a public exhibition in the 
presence of the king and queen and 
thousands of spectators. This time they 
attached a cage to the balloon and in it 
put a sheep, a rooster and a duck. They 
ascended 1,500 feet and descended after 
eight minutes. 

The rooster and duck behaved well, 
but the sheep was frightened before the 
ascent began and kicked the duck, in- 
juring him slightly. 

So, the first living creatures to take an 
air voyage were these humble three, who 
had no idea what a great part they were 
playing in shaping the future history of 
the world. 
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Christmas Obligations 
By F. B. M. COLLIER 


When the cold comes in December 
All the feathered folk remember, 
Spruce and balsam each invite 

You to make their Christmas bright, 
Sunflower disks from harvest bins, 
Dumplings made of suet skins 

Figs, and currants, pips and seeds 
Welded like to molten beads, 
Cocoanut shells, pudding stuffed, 
Dainty scraps in boxes cuffed, 

All should deck their Christmas trees. 
For icy blasts in wintry sprees 

Of peppery sleet and wicked gusts 
Snatch and spoil their meagre crusts. 
Ruffled sparrows, small and gay, 

Rest beneath the Christ Child's sway. 
No man dare deny them gifts, 

To ease the scourge of Arctic drifts, 
So each and all must fashion cakes 
For wild birds, as the Yuletide breaks. 
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Please remember the Massachusetts 


—Albert A. Rand S. P. C. A. when making your will. 


Wide World Photo 


IN THE PERFORMANCE OF DUTY 


"Scuttlebutt,"" most photographed of Navy mascots, died recently while in the per- 
And that duty—invaluable assistance to his country's armed forces 
_in the maintenance of morale. No more praise can be given anyone than to say, “He 
Like all young recruits, Scuttlebutt" got into trouble in the early days of his 
In the picture he is seen receiving the first blot on his record, being writ- 
ten in the ship's log of a minesweeper aboard which he was stationed off San Diego. 
seems he went A. W. O. L. for several hours. 
for although he did not die on the field of battle, he nevertheless served his rested in 


formance of duty. 


served.” 
enlistment. 


his own particular way. 
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Animals 


Proclaim 
the 
Nativity 


OD could have provided a palace 
(GG: gold for the scene of the Nativ- 

ity. Instead, He chose a cattle- 
shed and so honored forevermore the 
beasts of the field. It is reasonable to 
suppose that warm hearts, beating under 
fur and feathers, were awed at first by 
the presence of the Holy Infant. 


For a moment the Manger was hushed 
and still. Then the animals lifted up 
their voices and Heaven and Nature 
sang. An old English broadsheet pictures 
the Holy Family on the night of the 
Saviour’s birth, surrounded by angels, 
shepherds and certain birds and beasts 
with Latin words printed on their lips: 


The Cock crows, “Christ is born!” 
(Christus natus est.) 

The Raven asks, “When?” (Quando) 

The Crow answers, “This night.” (Hac 
nocte) 

The Ox moos, “Where?” (Ubi) 

And the Lamb bleats, “Bethlehem.” 

Kneeling angels gaze in adoration upon 
the tiny Babe while a voice from above 
chants, “Gloria in Excelsis.”’ (Glory Be to 
God on High.) 

—Browne Sampsell 


Animals Honored 


PRETTY custom practiced in Den- 
A mark and other Northern coun- 
tries is the feeding of the birds 
at Christmastide. Each family sets a 
sheaf of corn high on a pole or ties it to 
the house gables; while a dish of grain 
is kept replenished throughout the festive 
day, for feathered friends. 

Until within the present century it was 
generally believed in the country districts 
of continental Europe that on Christmas 
Eve the sheep and oxen were given the 
power of speech on Holy Night; while 
the church bells tolled midnight. 

Spanish peasants believe that the ants 
hold a religious service in honor of 
Christ’s birth. 

An early explorer in the great North- 
west tells how his Indian guide bade him 
keep silence on Christmas Eve in the 
woods, that they might see the deer 
kneel to the Great Spirit. 
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at Christmas Time 


In some parts of Europe it is held that 
the cocks crow at intervals all night long 
for a week before and after Christ’s 
natal day. 

The village folk of Russia say that on 
Christmas Day horses and asses kneel in 
their stalls and praise the Lord. 

In Norway it is customary to provide 
a special Christmas feed for all domestic 
animals; with extra fodder for the cattle 
and sheaves of corn and dishes of bread 
crumbs for the birds. 

When children in Holland hang up 
their stockings in readiness for Saint 
Nicholas, they always put a big carrot in 
them for Woden’s horse, “Sleipner,” on 
which the kind old gentleman is supposed 
to ride. 

In Switzerland jolly Saint Nick has 
largely been replaced by the Christ- 
kindli, a beautiful angel in shining white, 
who on Christmas Eve drives her sleigh, 


By ETHEL R. ADAMSON 


drawn by prancing reindeer, through 
every Alpine town and village, distribut- 
ing decorated pine trees and a wealth of 
gifts for boys and girls. 


The “Little Camel” in far-off Syria 
takes the place of Santa Claus. Legend 
records that he once carried the Christ 
Child; but now he brings fine presents 
for the Syrian child in his hump. On a 
Syrian Christmas the camel has a promi- 
nent place at the foot of the tree. 


Kriss Kringle conveys gifts to the little 
ones of Sweden in his reindeer-drawn 
sledge, which runs lightly over the house- 
tops because it was made in fairyland. 


In Lapland, Santa is known as the 
“Yule Swain,” a spirit reputed to be 
twice the height of the average Lap- 
lander, and whose sole clothing is a big 
fishing net. The Yule Swain rides a 
gigantic goat. 
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Pet of Fifty Boys 


HEART-RENDING § scene took 

place in a vacant lot on South Mor- 
gan Street in Chicago recently. Fifty 
young boys, ranging in age from 11 to 
13 and all members of the same club, 
stood bareheaded in a solemn circle, tears 
streaming down their’ dirt-smudged 
faces. In the center of that circle 
“Blackie,” their pet white Spitz dog, was 
being buried after being killed by a hit- 
and-run taxi driver. 

None of the boys said much. They did 
not feel like talking. Their hearts were 
being buried with Blackie. Then, after 
the burial was over, young Anthony 
Cozzi turned to a kindly stranger who 
had stopped on the sidewalk. “Gee 
whiz,” he said, “there’ll never be another 
dog like Blackie. And to think that cab 
driver wouldn’t even stop. When we 
chased him he drove right through a red 
light and got away.” 

Blackie was the joint pet of all fifty 
of those boys. He was not owned by 
one boy and generously shared with the 
rest. He belonged equally to all of them. 
They had taken turns keeping him in 
their respective homes ever since he had 
been a puppy. Each boy, by mutual agree- 
ment, had been allowed to keep him for 
two nights, and then it was someone 
else’s turn. 

Blackie shared the boys’ spending 
money as well as their homes. Only a 
week before his death there had been 
a run-in with the dog catcher. The boys 
had gone to the pound to retrieve their 
pet and then taken up a collection to 
buy him a license. 

And now Blackie is dead. He lies 
buried under a white cross made out of 
the rocks which mark his grave. The 
boys have not forgotten, however. They 
are out now raising enough money to 
buy the biggest wreath they can find for 
his final resting place. 

—Charles H. Prout 


& 
Dog Sense 


E often hear of “horse sense,” but 

this true story of my little toy 
French poodle shows that dogs also 
possess sense as well as a strong imvulse 
for devotion. My poodle, although 21 
years of age and totally blind, probably 
prevented serious injury to me when an 
intruder forced his way into my flat and 
struck me. 

The little dog, sensing that somethin 
was amiss, left his bed and attemvted 
to push the stranger away from where 
I had fallen. He did succeed in attract- 
ing his attention so that I could get to 
my feet and reach the door. Then the 
man seized my purse and fled. 

—Pearl B. Tait 


DUMB 


OUR 


BALD EAGLE, our national emblem, is 


still unprotected in Alaska. Two years 
ago the bounty on these birds was re- 
pealed. It is said that the Eagles have 
since increased considerably. 


BABY SEALS cannot swim, although 
they may be able to keep afloat for about 
a half hour. Sometimes a storm sweeps 
one off its frozen bed and far out in the 
ocean. Then the mother shows her love 
by swimming out, getting her own body 
beneath that of the little one and boost- 
ing him back to safety. 


WAR DOG — The five-year-old Great 
Dane dog, Eric Sejr, was a survivor of 
the sinking aircraft carrier U. S. S. 
Wasp. He swam 14 miles to a raft 
before being rescued. 


CROPPING — States having laws pro- 
hibiting the cropping of dogs’ ears are 
Massachusetts, New York, Connecticut, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


DUCKS waddle because their legs are 
placed so far back on their bodies. 


SALAMANDER—The largest land sala- 
mander in the world is the mole sala- 
mander of the Pacific coast, 10 inches 
long. 


DINOSAURS of the Mesozoic period 
have never been exceeded for size among 
living creatures. 


RACCOON—A news item from Ware, 
Mass., relates that, responding to his 
doorbell on the supposition that a pa- 
tient was calling, Dr. Ralph T. Miller 
found, instead, a raccoon which appar- 
ently had stood on its hind legs and 
leaned against the button. 


WEAVER BIRDS will utilize an entire 
tree for several haystack homes that 
look not unlike half-opened umbrellas 
and about that size. The birds burrow 
up into the mass for their nests. They 
live in colonies. 


MIGRATORY ANIMALS are vegetable 
feeders and move with the seasons. 
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Any unusual or interesting facts con- 
cerning animals will be gratefully re- 
ceived. Please mention source. Address 
—Animaland, Our Dumb Animals, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
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“Mike” 
By CALVIN W. WALKER 


O BLUE star tells that she has gone. 
Nothing, against the glistening 
squares of glass, tells of her service. 
But on the street, where she romped, 
there is a new void; a vacancy, wherein 
the stentorian sound of her voice no 
longer echoes. The sight of her, spin- 
dle-legged, her Shepherd ancestry hope- 
lessly diffused, her eyes the watery droop 
of the Bloodhound, her short steel-gray 
coat, greets no more a hundred human 
friends. Nor does the destructive wave 
of her kangaroo-like tail thump, in tire- 
less motion, against a thousand familiar 
objects. 

Mike was everyone’s friend. She knew 
the postman, the milkman, the police of- 
ficer. She was at home in the corner 
drugstore, the Chinese laundry or the 
First National. She attended church, 
without prejudice or preference, and her 
whispered name would roll down the aisle 
like a wave. She would accompany one 
of her many friends to the street car; 
gathering up a stone, or a weathered 
twig or a stained bit of paper as a gesture 
of greeting. Once there, she would find 
another to go home with; roaming out 
ahead in that drifting, tireless lope of 
hers. 

Mike did not have time for affection. 
In her busy, curious restlessness, she 
would approve only a fleeting pat. To 
her it was enough that her friends spoke, 
and occasionally saved succulent scraps 
of meat, and made futile gestures of 
kindness. In the many homes open to 
her she was a frequent but brief visitor; 
making, in characteristic restlessness, a 
quick survey of every room. And, at 
every step of her consuming gait, that 
arm-thick great tail of hers pounded the 
furniture in tireless caroming. Dull 
thuds would follow her progress, and the 
resonant ring of cupboards. Then, the 
rounds completed, she was ready to go 
out again. Only occasionally, at wide in- 
tervals, would she lie down; folding and 
dropping like a camp-meeting chair. 
But it was a short-lived rest and she 
would quickly regather her clumsy paws 
and head for the door again. 

There has been no word of her since 
she left. That, in itself, is proof that 
she is well and that she makes a good 
soldier. At night, when her street lies 
in unnatural darkness, it is not difficult 
to visualize her great hulk patrolling a 
dreary and desolate shore. To see her, 
trained now, silhouetted against the 
pounding surf, her drooping eyes tireless 
in watchfulness, her great tail unhamp- 
ered in its restless switching. ‘l'o see 
her, in her Country’s need, guarding with 
stoical mien a brief strip of vital sea- 
coast; a strip devoid of familiar friends, 
and homes, and a deserted street in un- 
natural darkness. 
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“Blackie” Has a War Job 


LACKIE has a war job. He works 
B for the Ferry Command, and helps 
to guarantee that the big bombers, 
manufactured in the United States and 
Canada, are delivered to the Allied air 
forces overseas in perfect condition. 
At the big Dorval airport near Mon- 
treal, where many of the planes take 
off for the transatlantic journey via 
Labrador or Newfoundland, Blackie is 
a favorite with the pilots of the Royal 
Air Force Ferry Command. With a 
number of other cats, he is on duty day 
and night at a job which is familiar and 
congenial to all members of the feline 
family—catching mice and rats. Blackie’s 
blitz on the rodents, however, is much 
more than a hobby or idle pastime—it is 
a real contribution to the war effort. For 
the mice and rats gnaw the fabric or 
plywood parts of the aircraft, and may 
cause an unnoticed flaw which could 
make serious trouble later on, when the 
plane is in transit or operational flight. 
Perhaps those mysterious gremlins have 
been blamed for more than one mishap 
which could have been charged with 
more justice against the rodents of a 
catless airfield. 


In addition to keeping the mouse prob- 
lem under control—for at Dorval the 
field mice are more numerous than the 
rats—Blackie and his pals act as pets 
and mascots of the men of the Ferry 
Command. These expert pilots who think 
nothing of hopping the dangerous North 
Atlantic route several times a week, 
often have been accompanied on a flight 
to Britain by one of the airport cats—an 
unsuspected stowaway. Blackie, even the 
most superstitious of his pilot friends 
have discovered, is no jinx—not even for 
a Friday flight! 

Even before Pearl Harbor, Americans 
made up a large proportion of the Ferry 
Command personnel who delivered the 
planes which helped Britain to stand 
alone against Nazi might. Men of many 
nations are represented in the Command. 
Age or some physical defect may pre- 
vent them from serving on the war 
fronts. But skill, stamina and steady 
nerves are needed for the long _ all- 
weather hops over angry seas and north- 
ern barrens. The planes have to be in 
first-class shape—and if they are not, it 
won’t be the fault of Blackie and Com- 
pany! —W. J. Banks 
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Family Discipline 

ABBY and her kitten Topsy lived in 

the barn until Topsy grew large 
enough to have kittens of her own. 
Topsy’s three kittens began to live there, 
too, until one day it occurred to her that 
she could improve the comfort and happi- 
ness of her new family. So she picked 
up her kittens with her mouth and car- 
ried them, one at a time, to a new home 
on the green grass under a shady tree. 

When Grandma Tabby came home 
from a stroll and found her household 
gone, she followed and brought the 
kittens, one by one, back to the old home- 
stead. 

But Topsy believed in a finer environ- 
ment than the barn floor afforded and 
patiently picked up her children again, 
one by one, and moved back to the 
suburbs. 

Now Grandma Tabby had memories 
of rainy days and neighbor’s dogs, and 
knew that the barn was both dry and 
safe. Again she mouthed each long- 
suffering kitten back to the home that 
had been good enough for her and should 
be good enough for her grandchildren. 

For the third time Topsy moved her 
family to the green shady country. This 
decided Grandma Tabby to use strong 
measures. When she had installed them 
once more in the barn, she lifted up her 
paws and cuffed her daughter right and 
left. 

Topsy’s spirit was so broken that she 
gave up the idea of family progress and 
submitted to family discipline. 

—Eunice W. Quimby 


Earliest Domestic Horse 


HE horse has again come into his 

own. He is being used in ever- 
increasing numbers for commerce and 
pleasure. 

When did the horse, as we know him, 
“begin?” 

The horse as a domestic animal, in all 
probability, dates back to prehistoric 
times; there is more than one theory 
regarding the taming of this intelligent 
animal. One belief is that the first 
change-over from the wild to the domes- 
tic state among horses occurred in North- 
ern Europe—the domesticated horse is 
said to have wandered into Asia about 
2000: B. C. 

Another opinion is that the horse was 
first tamed in the Altai-Sajan region of 
Central Asia. There are records indicat- 
ing the horse had already been domesti- 
cated in the Northern Caucasus about 
2000 B. C. 

The oldest known picture of a rider 
on horseback was found scratched on a 
stone during excavations by archeolo- 
gists. This find is estimated to date back 
to the end of the fourth century B. C. 

—Alan A. Brown 
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Majority of these dogs show no 
disposition to treachery. 
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Individual versus Species 
By L. E. EUBANKS 


HE CONDUCT of an_ individual 

animal may be very misleading with 

reference to the habitual behavior 
of its species. We know that a surpris- 
ing, apparently causeless action by a 
man is no proof that his brother or neigh- 
bor will act similarly, but many of us 
fail to appreciate a like individuality 
among dumb animals. 

Wild animals are exposed to many acci- 
dents and the results are not always 
merely physical. A rhinoceros that was 
said to be crazy and had been hunted as 
a particular menace, when finally killed, 
was found to be carrying an old bullet 
over the brain. Rhinoceroses may be 
bad enough, but people who formed an 
opinion of the entire family on what this 
individual did, made both an ethical and 
scientific mistake. 

It seems only fair that we should ac- 
cord the dumb animals of the forest, the 
same benefit of suspended judgment as 
we would a person; for the former has 
no psychoanalyst to explain away his 
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Language of Animals 
By ETHEL R. ADAMSON 


VERYONE who has heard a dog 
E or a horse welcome its master with 

exclamations of joy, or a cat plain- 
tively mewing for its food, ought to be- 
lieve that animals can talk. Of course 
by “talk” we do not mean a set form of 
words like our own. But those who have 
made a study of the ways of our “little 
brothers” are agreed that animals are 
able to make their ideas known not only 
to man but to one another. 

In expressing their wants and feelings 
almost all the higher animals make use 
of gestures. The dog speaks with his 
eye and ear. The wagging of the tail is 
quite as expressive as the shake of a 
human hand. Shame and disgrace could 
not be better illustrated than by his 
hanging ears, downcast look, and tail 
depressed, as he slinks away under re- 
buke. In illustration of this gesture- 
language, the story is told of a dog who 
had formed a friendship with a kitten. 
One day while they were in the garden, 
the kitten decided that it would like to 
go into the house. Finding the door shut, 
it tried to call the attention of those 
inside by mewing under the window. 
When she did not succeed, her friend the 
dog picked her up gently in his mouth 


and held her up before the window, shak- 
ing her back and forth until she was 
finally seen by someone within. The 
kitten was admitted into the house; and 
ever afterward the dog employed the 
same sign when his kitten friend needed 
his help in this way. 

The manager of a zoo came to the con- 
clusion some time ago, that monkeys have 
a language and can express themselves 
in both sign and sound. He observed the 
sounds made by two apes; their gestures 
of affection, their quarrels, and felt sure 
that they were in communication. Plac- 
ing the two monkeys in separate rooms 
where they could not see one another, he 
took a phonograph into the room where 
the male monkey was, and recorded the 
sounds he uttered on a cylinder. Then 
taking the record into the other room it 
was reproduced for his mate. She 
evinced great interest and anxiously 
looked the instrument over, thrusting her 


- arms about it, and chattered excitedly. 


Then a record of her voice was made 
for the male monkey, and repeated for 
his benefit. At once Mr. Monkey became 
excited and vociferous. By repeating this 
experiment the animal trainer became 
absolutely convinced that the two mon- 


behavior, nor even the veterinarian, in 
whom domesticated animals find a 
champion. 

To hear some people, we might believe 
that all elephants kill their keepers; that 
they plan for this end from the very be- 
ginning. But show me one case of such 
a killing wherein there was not the cause 
of illness in the animal or some form of 
cruel treatment by keepers. Elephants 
are not naturally man killers, not by 
any means. 

A certain acquaintance of mine insists 
that the German shepherd is a highly 
Gangerous dog; that canines of this 
breed sooner or later always attack their 
masters. And this judgment is based on 
two such cases, neither of which he 
actually saw. Suppose they are true, can 
we justly ignore the fact that scores of 
these dogs are in daily use and have 
shown no disposition to treachery? Hun- 
dreds of them have lived to ripe old age 
and died, without ever having “turned 
on their masters.” 


keys understood the sounds thus pro- 
duced and that they had a real meaning 
to them. 

Many students of animal life believe 
that certain sounds made by fishes are 
for the purpose of expressing feelings, 
and have a definite meaning if we could 
understand them. There is little doubt 
that cats try to speak to their masters 
and mistresses. Many cats have warned 
human friends of fires that have broken 
out during the night. Birds give differ- 
ent bird-notes to express their feelings. 
The barnyard fowl crows with delight 
from the fence as the sun rises over the 
hilltops; gives evidence of anger in his 
tones when struggling with a fellow 
cock; or gently chuckles when talking 
with his lady love. The elephant has a 
voice like a clarion when communicating 
messages to far-off companions. But 
speaks softly when in the company of a 
herd of his fellows. The intelligence of 
the ant, the bee, and the spider is pro- 
verbial; and there is little doubt that 
these small creatures have their own 
means of making their desires and feel- 
ings known to one another. 


a 


Our readers are urged to clip from 
“Our Dumb Animals” various articles 
and request local editors to republish. 
Such copies of the magazine so mutilated 
will be replaced by us upon application, 
if so desired. 
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A Tribute 


(For the Horses’ Christmas ) 
By LILLIE KRONK LEE 


| like to see old Dobbin 
Come trotting down the street; 
His way of “going places” 

Is mighty hard to beat. 


He may not be as speedy 
As H. F.’s V-8 car; 

But he’s a whole lot safer 
And handsomer — by far. 


He doesn't need a filling 

Of gasoline “an’ such”; 

His food and pails of water, 
Don't cost us near so much. 


So “Merry Christmas,” Dobbin! 
You've found your rightful sphere; 
In wartime you're essential, 

In peacetime, always dear. 


Cats That Knew War 
By E. R. YARHAM 


NE of the lesser heroes of London’s 
blitz has passed on. “Bob,” the 
famous black cat of Downing Street, is 
dead. Probably no other cat was more 
photographed than Bob, who was a 
friend of Mr. Churchill. The Prime Min- 
ister often stopped and stroked him. 
During the Munich crisis, Bob was in- 
variably perched on the steps of No. 10, 
and his presence was regarded as a 
good omen. 

Although apparently unaffected by 
Government changes, Bob was forced to 
leave for the Foreign Office when the 
Treasury was bombed. No other cat was 
allowed in the F. O. when Bob took up 
residence, and his reputation as a ratter 
was high. Happily a son survives him 
to carry on the offensive. 

Many London cats went through the 
terrible blitz nights of 1940. One, as 
renowned as Bob in some ways, survived 
the bombs only to fall victim to a lorry. 
A short time back, office workers in East- 
cheap saw displayed beside a boarded up 
sandbag ramp an unusual memorial. It 
was a black-edged card inscribed: “In 
loving memory of Cecil, the Cat, from a 
few admiring fish porters,” and there 
were two chrysanthemums. 

Cecil’s master brought him to the city 
when his home was blitzed. Full of the 
Dunkirk spirit Cecil settled down hap- 
pily enough, and became a real “Cat of 
the Blitz.” Daily he sunned himself on 
the boards and enjoyed his fish meals 
greatly. A fine cat, twelve years old, 
he was most active, and never was a cat 
more patted and petted. Hundreds of 
hands stroked him daily, yet he never 
grew bored with these attentions, but 
accepted them with real dignity. A firm 
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favorite at Billingsgate, there was a gap 
in the porters’ lives when he was the 
victim of a road accident. 


Other cats, of course, have known war. 
In 1914, British troops found a farm- 
house cat near St. Quentin during the 
retreat from Mons. They named him that 
and he went through many heavy en- 
gagements, including Hill 60. After 
1918, “Mons” went to Scotland, but was 
in continuous demand for Red Cross sales 
all over the country, and he raised 3,000 
pounds before he died in 1924. 

During the Crimean War many Rus- 
sian soldiers brought kittens inside their 
coats to the trenches in order to keep 
warm. At least one, “Minny,” was 
brought to England, by Captain Shaker- 
ley, and her descendants are still cared 
for by the family. 

There are many much petted cats in 
the British Navy. One, “Binky,” a black 
cat, was born in a ship’s engine room, 
and first put to sea when only a few 
days old. She now lives on an anti-sub- 
marine craft, and her proud owners de- 
clare her the finest cat afloat. The com- 
mander declares: ‘‘When an enemy plane 
is sighted she does not run for safety. 
She remains on deck by the gunners, 
spitting and swearing defiance as the 
shells burst. When depth charges are 
dropped she never flinches at the explo- 
sion.” As a reward for her devotion to 
duty and bravery in action the ward- 
room promoted her to petty officer rank, 
the youngest in the Royal Navy! 

Sometimes back reports persisted in 
referring to the German battleship Bis- 
marck’s black cat mascot as “Unlucky 
Oscar.” The truth is he considers him- 
self the luckiest cat that ever went to 
sea. He has had three ships sunk under 
him—and lived to tell the tale. They 
were the Bismarck, the destroyer Cos- 
sack, which picked him up when afloat 
on a bit of timber, and the Ark Royal, 
to whom the Cossack handed him. 

A splendid story is associated with 
this last famous ship. When she was 
sunk the ship’s cats were rescued, though 
to achieve this some of the crew went 
back to the doomed aircraft carrier at 
the risk of their lives. The Dumb Friends 
League’s highest award is a silver medal, 
and it was suggested that this should be 
given to the next ship to bear the hon- 
ored name. The First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty is holding the medal until a new 
Ark Royal is in service. These words 
are engraved on it: 


To H.M.S. ARK ROYAL 
To commemorate the bravery of the men 
in saving, 
at personal risk, 
the ship’s cats of 
H.M.S. ARK ROYAL, 
Sunk by enemy action in 1941. 
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Teachers, Attention! 


The Humane Key Award is a contest open 
to all educators. 


If you are interested in winning a |4-karat 
gold key and two hundred dollars in War 
Bonds or cash, write to the National Hu- 
mane Key Committee, American Humane 
Education Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston 15, Mass., for entrance blanks and 
full instructions. 

For additional information, please refer 
to the back covers of the September and 
October issues of this magazine. 


Bird on the Hand 


NE of our neighbors, a young woman 
who loves birds, picked up a baby 
mockingbird which fell out of its nest 
in a mango tree growing in her shady 
yard. She kept the bird for a while, 
feeding it worms, which pet dealers here 
sell for fifty cents per hundred, and also 
the relatively expensive hamburger. The 
voracious pet appropriated some of her 
ration coupons. Besides, all Miami is a 
bird sanctuary, and heavy fines are im- 
posed on persons keeping wild song birds 
in captivity. So, to be on the safe side, 
my neighbor let the mockingbird out, 
hoping that the fledgling, now well 
feathered, would fly away and provide 
for itself. 

It did fly away, with excited chirping. 
But it did not go far. She could see it 
playing in the garden all day. When eve- 
ning came, the bird was back at the 
screened porch door, scratching at the 
screen with its beak, begging for admit- 
tance. Here is the self-adopted mocker, 
again being fed those juicy commercial 
worms. —Maria Moravsky 
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Reindeer, a large Arctic and sub-Arctic deer, inhabits the northern parts of Asia, 
Europe and North America. In color, it is brown above and white below, with a white 
tail-patch. Both male and female have antlers with a distinctive brow-tine directed 
downwards. This, however, is not used to scrape away snow, as is sometimes supposed. 
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HE elements which 
the Eastern Star, the 
as the ass, the camel and, 
ture as speeding Santa Ci; 
gifts to the little ones th 


Few children, in 
Visit from St. Nicholas,” 


ized world of today, 
Christmas depends entird 


The fact that St. Ni 
for the belief that rein 
solely used for this purposg the 


C> This illustration, used through 
the courtesy of Nature Magazitiy 
shows a herd of reindeer #im 
Filefjeld, Norway. Note the whitel= 
(albino) reindeer in their 
After a summer of good pasturinh iim 
teams of these animals will keepiam 
up a speed, averaging 10 tol '. 
miles an hour. it is notable ial 
the American Indian never & 
tempted to domesticate the 
caribou. 
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antlers than the woodland caribou. 


Christmas 


rich ben Christmas are many and varied, ranging from 
-, the Te Wise Men and the Manger, to flowers and animals, 
el and,fchildren most of all, the reindeer, which they pic- 
1ta Cliga his way from rooftop to rooftop as he distributes 
nes thprld over. 


in Ama, at least, are not familiar with the poem, “A 
holas,4Clement Clarke Moore. The eight tiny reindeer 
in hisgh are dear to their hearts for, even in the mechan- 
lay, thknow that Santa’s appearance the night before 
entirelyn these steeds. 


St. Niclps lives in a climate of ice and snow accounts largely 
reindeee his beasts of burden—these animals being almost 
purpos§ the far reaches of Europe and Asia. 


The American form of the reindeer is called the caribou. In Amer- 
ica there are two distinct races, the woodland caribou, the largest 
of all reindeer, and the barren-ground caribou which inhabit the 
more northerly areas. This last type has a smaller body but larger 


U) The reindeer in northern Europe and Asia serve a 
most useful purpose, supplying the natives with trans- 


portation, milk, flesh and skins, and supporting them- 
selves on "reindeer moss’ where snow is not too deep. 
Photo by courtesy of Nature Magazine. 
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Deadly Threat to New England 
Are Its Elm Trees Doomed? 


HAT fatal foreign fungus, which has 

destroyed something like six million 
elms, has already entered Massachusetts. 
What would these New England states 
lose if the most loved and beautiful of 
all its trees were to be blighted and 
destroyed as were our chestnuts? This 
dreaded disease is no longer something 
for the federal government alone to 
worry about. It is a job for each state 
and town and private owner of elms. We 
stopped appropriations for fighting the 
gypsy moth when it was practically ex- 
terminated, only to let it get established 
and become a permanent burden. 

The very thought of the streets of our 
cities and towns and of our highways and 
parks, robbed of the glorious elms that 
have been such things of beauty and joy, 
is appalling. 

In spite of all the demands upon us 
now for public charities and our taxes, 
every lover of this tree of which we have 
been so proud should send the best pos- 
sible contribution he can to Charles 
Francis Adams, Treasurer, Massachu- 
setts Forest and Park Association, State 
Street Trust Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, for fighting the elm disease. 
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Horses’ Christmas 


NE of the time-honored customs 

which The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
has continued to observe for more than 
a quarter of a century is its yearly dis- 
tribution of free dinners to horses on 
the day before Christmas. 

The shortage of gasoline and rubber 
for automobile tires has retired so many 
cars that the use of horses is constantly 
increasing, both as beasts of burden 
and the proud carriers of single riders. 
In fact, the whole nation owes a debt of 
gratitude to the horse as an animal 
which has done and is still doing yeo- 
man service for our war effort. 

Everyone can share in these Christmas 
dinners by contributing money, grain, 
apples or carrots and such contributions 
will be gratefully acknowledged. 
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Please remember the American Humane 
Education Society when making your will. 
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The Future of Our War Dogs 


CCORDING to reliable estimates, 

more than one hundred thousand 
dogs are now serving with the armed 
forces. They are doing an excellent job 
and have won high praise from those 
responsible for this particular part of 
our war program. 

That it should be so is not surprising 
to us. If the dogs had been asked, might 
we not believe that they would have 
wanted to serve with the same spirit as 
that evidenced by their masters. 

Humanitarians, however, are begin- 
ning to ask what is going to become of 
these dogs when the war is over. The 
dogs have been trained to attack on 
command, they have lived in kennels, 
been handled by men only. How many of 
them will be suited again to take up 
abode with former masters? Will they 
be too vicious? Dangerous to children? 
If so, what will become of them? 

Before we attempt to answer that, let 
us examine the different types of dogs 
now being used. First, we have a great 
many dogs who often were termed “bad 
actors” at home. They had bitten the 
postman and sometimes the milkman, and 
many of the owners stated they did not 


want them back after the war. “Give 
them to the soldiers,” was often ex- 
pressed. 

Secondly, consider the middle-aged 


kennel dogs which the owners could not 
sell, or the untrained house dogs. Most 
of these are not wanted returned by 
their former owners. 


Thirdly, the Doberman Pinschers and 
German Shepherds are sometimes dogs 
whose owners hope that these dogs will 
re-establish the usefulness of the breed. 

Lastly, the household pet. To the best 
of our knowledge, a great many dogs 
belonging to this group are promptly 
returned to their owners by the Army 
after futile attempts to make war dogs 
out of them. Again we ask what will 
become of them after the war? A great 
many will be humanely put to sleep — 
others may go home with the soldiers — 
some will very likely be retained by the 
Army. 

The final disposition of these loyal 
animals should nevertheless be of the 
greatest concern to the whole humane 
movement, and efforts should be started 
now for cooperative action between the 
armed forces and the Societies to assure 
the best possible decision when war ends. 


Present of Pets 


HIS YEAR, especially, we would urge 

parents, relatives and friends to con- 
sider very carefully before giving animal 
pets as Christmas gifts. Make sure, 
first of all, that the animal will have a 
good home and will receive the best of 
care; there must be some one person in 
the home who is willing to take full 
responsibility to insure that the animal 
has proper food and proper sleeping 
quarters. If it is a child, well and good, 
but nothing should be left to chance. 
The child may promise faithfully to 
care for his new pet, but the mind of 
the child is a roving one. He is all en- 
thusiasm for a little while, then he may 
easily skip to something else, giving it 
his entire attention to the detriment of 
the animal. 

We suggest, therefore, that there be 
some older person in the household who 
will be personally responsible for the 
animal’s care and supervision. In giving 
a pet, the donor should also bear in mind 
that the receiver may be totally ignorant 
of the food and habits of animals. It 
would, therefore, be wise to accompany 
the gift with full instructions for its 
care and comfort. 

Another bit of advice we might give 
to a person contemplating such a move, 
would be that consideration be given the 
type of pet best suited to the receiver. 
For instance, a lively, energetic boy 
would probably like best a terrier with 
which he could romp and play to his 
heart’s content. A little girl might like 
better a kitten or a quiet type of dog. 
If living quarters are in the crowded 
city districts, a small dog would be best; 
if living in the open spaces where the 
animal could get sufficient exercise, a 
larger type of dog, such as a collie or 
Airedale, would be suitable. 

We encourage the companionship be- 
tween children and animals, believing 
that consideration for pets will teach 
consideration for fellow men in later life. 
Our only thought is to avoid suffering 
on the part of the animal and disappoint- 
ment on the part of the child. So, take 
every precaution before giving a pet. 
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E may not greet the Christmas of 

1943 with the gladness of other 
years; we can greet it with brave and 
hopeful heart. 
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Retired Workers’ Fund 


E are receiving gifts to the Ameri- 

can Humane Education Society asa 
trust fund, the interest to be used for the 
benefit of field missionaries and others 
who have spent their lives in promoting 
humane education. Already several cases 
have come to our attention and are being 
relieved in this way. We will welcome 
your contribution to this fund. 

Please make checks payable to Albert 
A. Pollard, Treasurer, American Humane 
Education Society, 180 Longwood Ave- 
nue, Boston 15, and specify that the 
amount contributed is for the Humane 
Education Trust Fund. 


Liberal Annuity Rates 
ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 


Annuity agreements are frequently used 
to provide for one’s or another’s future 
years. 


It is no experiment. There is no anxiety. 
No fluctuations in rate of income. No 
waste of your estate by a will contest. 

* * * 


A pamphlet giving necessary information 
gladly sent upon request. 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15. 


The management of our invested funds is 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 

Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 

Sustaining Life 20 00 Annual 1 00 
Children’s $0 75 


Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBER'I 
A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue. 
Boston 15. 
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HOSPITAL REPORT FOR OCTOBER 
At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15 


Cases entered in Hospital ..... 897 
Cases entered in Dispensary . 1,511 
At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 
Cases entered in Hospital ..... 260 
Cases entered in Dispensary ... 768 
At Attleboro Clinic, 3 Commonwealth Ave. 
81 
Totals 
Hospital cases since opening 
Dispensary cases ............ 567,335 


OCTOBER REPORT OF THE OFFI- 
CERS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
S. P. C. A.. WITH HEADQUARTERS AT 
BOSTON, METHUEN, SPRINGFIELD, 
PITTSFIELD, ATTLEBORO, WENHAM, 
HYANNIS, WORCESTER, FITCHBURG, 
NORTHAMPTON, HAVERHILL, HOL- 
YOKE, ATHOL, COVERING THE EN- 
TIRE STATE. 


Miles traveled by humane officers 14,819 
Cases investigated ............. 272 
Animals examined ............. 3,880 
Animals placed in homes ....... 239 
Lost animals restored to owners . 91 
Number of prosecutions ........ 2 
Number of Convictions ........ 2 
Horses taken from work ....... 8 
Horses humanely put to sleep ... 47 
Small animals humanely put to 
Horse auctions attended ....... 14 
Stockyards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ............ 52,769 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


TO OUR 


tion with any other similar Society. 


property, describe the property). 


given gladly. 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “The Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals"; that it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has no connec- 


Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals "for 
the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital," as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


| give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or to the 
American Humane Education Society), the sum of ................ dollars, (or, if other 


The Society's address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. Information and advice will be 


FRIENDS 
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Veterinary Column 


1. Question: My puppy has developed 
a large number of warts around the 
mouth and on the tongue. They are so 
numerous that they interfere with clos- 
ing the mouth and with eating his food, 
and they are a noticeable disfigurement. 
What can be done for them? 


Answer: These warts are frequently 
found in and around the mouths of dogs. 
They are of an infectious nature, but 
will eventually go away of their own 
accord. If they do not trouble the dog, 
it is best to ignore them and await their 
disappearance. However, if they are 
seriously interfering with the dog’s 
comfort and well-being, they can be 
surgically removed by your veterinarian. 


2. Question: My English bull terrier 
puppy shows no response to any com- 
mands given him, and indeed does not 
appear to hear us at all. A friend has 
suggested that he may be deaf, but we 
can see nothing wrong with his ears. 
Would you advise having him examined 
by our veterinarian? 


Answer: Congenital deafness is some- 
times encountered in dogs and cats 
which are white in color. This condition 
is commonest in bull terriers, but other 
breeds may also be so affected. This 
type of deafness seems to depend upon 
a lack of pigmentation, as it is most 
frequent in albinos. There is no treat- 
ment that can be given your dog, and 
there is no hope of recovery. However, 
if you are doubtful about it, I should 
advise consulting your veterinarian. 


3. Question: My eight - weeks - old 
puppy had an attack of considerable pain 
with constant crying for twenty-four 
hours. His abdomen seemed distended 
and he vomited twice. We gave him some 
milk of magnesia and some warm milk, 
which seemed to relieve him. What 
could have been the trouble? 


Answer: Small puppies are particu- 
larly susceptible to attacks of colic from 
which your puppy was suffering. Their 
stomachs are easily upset, and, further- 
more, their desire to chew on miscellane- 
ous objects often brings trouble. Some- 
times, too, the presence of worms will 
predispose to this trouble. A laxative 
should be administered, either milk of 
magnesia or mineral vil, and a sedative 
should be given to relieve the pain. A 
hot water bottle is soothing and can be 
placed in a box with the puppy. Do not 
give worm medicine, but have the dog’s 
stool examined for worms, so that the 
puppy may be wormed later, if necessary. 


R. M. B., Veterinary Dept. 
Angell Animal Hospital 
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FAMOUS SHORE PATROL MASCOT TREATED AT HOSPITAL 
When "Midnight," affectionate and beloved pal of the U. S. Navy Shore Patrol, 
in Boston, recently complained in his own canine fashion that he wasn't feeling any 
too well, his devoted masters rushed him to the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, where 
he was found to be suffering from a slight intestinal disorder. 'Midnight" has seen his 
share of war, too, for it is said that he originally came from New Caledonia and 
has already survived two torpedoings. Pictured, left to right, are: George R. Corning, 
Boatswain's Mate, First Class, and Roy M. Lyons, Boatswain's Mate, First Class, of the 
Navy Shore Patrol, with Dr. Norma L. Greiner of the Hospital Staff. 


Flags the Animals 


By JAMES B. SINCLAIR 


IRDS and animals have been fre- 
B quently featured on the flags of 

the world. The American colonies 
began the custom in this country when 
they floated their famous rattlesnake 
flags. 

The first of the kind depicted a rattle- 
snake cut into thirteen pieces to repre- 
sent the thirteen colonies, with the in- 
scription “Join or Die!” With the grad- 
ual unity of Colonial purpose they placed 
a well-formed rattlesnake on their ban- 
ners with the celebrated “Don’t Tread 
On Me” motto. 

Back in the year 1700, the New York 
Colony adopted a design of a beaver on 
a white field. The flag of the City of 
New York today includes in its design a 
beaver, the native animal of Manhattan 
Island. 

American settlers in California raised 
the Bear Flag of the Bear Flag Republic 
when they made their first bid to throw 


off the Mexican yoke. This banner, with 
its ungainly California grizzly, is still the 
official flag of the State. 

The Raven Flag of the Viking sea rov- 
ers is said to have been the first to reach 
this continent. It was carried by Norse- 
men sailing by way of Iceland and Green- 
land to the coast of the North American 
mainland about the year 1000. 


A red lion on a golden field represents 
the Scottish royal standard, one of the 
oldest flags in continuous existence today. 
It was flown at least eight and nine 
hundred years ago. 


The flag of Siam, modernized into 
Thailand, has a white elephant on a red 
field. That of Iran displays a lion with 
upraised sword in one of its paws. 


The familiar Dragon Flag of the 
Chinese is symbolic of the dragon that is 
almost as old in their legends and tradi- 
tions as the history of China itself. 
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A Spider’s Web 
By C. K. BOLTON 


A spider's web today | found, 

A little circle from which run 

Thread rays —! counted twenty-one — 
To join the outer circle’s bound. 


A sweet design, so fair to see. 
Who taught that scorned insect art? 
Are we all meant to be a part 
Of God's great heaven-made unity? 


a 


Odd Dog Diet 


HEN “Erin,” 3-year-old Irish Set- 
ter, showed signs of real discom- 
fort, his owner, Mrs. L. F. Harding, of 
Middleboro, Mass., didn’t realize that the 
dog had swallowed one of her real treas- 
ures—treasures at least during wartime. 
However, she immediately rushed Erin 
to the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, 
where Dr. Todd O. Munson, member of 
the veterinary staff, performed an emer- 
gency operation and found a woman’s 
silk stocking entwined in the intestines. 
While scores of operations for in- 
testinal obstructions have been performed 
during the existence of the Hospital 
(dogs have swallowed innumerable ob- 
jects such as rubber balls and the like), 
Dr. Munson declared this to be a most 
unusual case in that the object was so 
tightly woven into the intestines and was 
stretched out and-gathered up in about 
the same manner as one would hang a 
window curtain. 

Erin has a reputation for chewing up 
everything in sight, but this time he 
proved to be a pretty sick dog as a result 
of his peculiar appetite. But he is well 


and happy now and promises never again 
to eat anything but meat—if he can get 
it. 


Dr. T. O. Munson and "Erin." 
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Venerable Pussy-Cats 


N ISLAND BEACH, three miles out 
in Long Island Sound, off Green- 
wich, Conn., live two cats who have at- 
tained their 17th birthdays, and who 
attribute their long lives to the fact that 
they have never seen an automobile. They 
are “Tiger” and “Nigger,” appropriately 
named, and they are probably the best 
known cats in Greenwich. 

They were born on the island and live 
there the year round with their master 
and mistress, the caretakers, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Metzger. They range over 
the small island and meet all boats, and 
think everybody is their friend. As the 
Metzgers are sole occupants of the island 
after the season closes, Tiger and Nigger 
don’t have to worry about neighbors who 
don’t like cats. 

There’s also a dog, “Rags,” who be- 
longs to the Metzgers and is nearly as old 
as Tiger and Nigger; but they regard 
him with slight disdain because he is a 
foreigner, having been born on the main- 
land. 

—Elizabeth van Praag Dudley 


& 


He’s in the Army Now! 


ONNIE,” beautiful two-year-old Nor- 

wegian elkhound, is no longer wor- 
ried about the problem of food rationing 
since his induction into the Army as a 
mascot. All she has to do now is to take 
on her proper responsibilities with her 
new friends and plenty of foed will be 
forthcoming. 

The dog was presented by the Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital to the soldiers 
shown in the picture. Left to right, they 
are, Private Joseph Crasta, Corporal 
Harry E. Paul and Lieutenant Herbert 
D. Langsam, all members of Battery A, 
Searchlight Battalion, Anti-Aircraft Ar- 
tillery, Camp Edwards, Massachusetts. 


"One for all; all for one." 
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WAVES AWARDED MEDALS FOR KINDNESS 


For rendering first-aid treatment to a sea gull which recently sustained a broken leg 
as a result of a poor landing made at the U. S. Naval Air Station, in Squantum, these 
attractive Hospital Apprentices, first class, of the Women's Reserve, were awarded 
bronze humane medals "for promoting kindness to animals," by the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Upon learning of the gull's injury, Miss 
Anne Cullen (left), of Rochester, New Hampshire, and Miss Madge Davis, of Terry, 


Mississippi, immediately got busy and applied a splint, thereby relieving its suffering 


and enabling it to fly once again. 


Mr. Eric H. Hansen, Executive Vice-President of 


the Society, is shown making the presentation. 
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Our Feathered Forecasters 
By RICHARD DUTTON 


ID YOU know that you can often 
tell when a storm is approaching 
merely by watching the actions of 

birds? And that you can usually predict 
by that same method what the nature of 
the storm will be? Strange as this seems 
it is absolutely true, your writer has 
tested its authenticity many times and 
most ornithologists will vouch for its 
reliability. 

Before a rainstorm, for instance, hens 
and other barnyard fowl will “oil their 
feathers,” a process well known to any- 
one who has ever lived on a farm. If it 
is to be a thunderstorm they will likely 
go to roost as they apparently believe that 
the darkening skies herald the approach 
of night. 

Robins will perch on the topmost 
branches of trees and trill “Cheer-up, 
cheer-up, cheep, cheep, cheep,” just be- 


fore a rainstorm occurs. If however, the 
storm is to be an electrical one all song- 
birds will be hushed, and if it is during 
the nesting season most of them will fly 
to their nests. Swallows will be obeserved 
swooping low over the fields. 


If during the evening parrots and 
canaries are wakeful and pick at their 
feathers, there will likely be a thunder- 
storm during the night as birds seem to 
sense electricity in the air and are made 
restless by it. Peacocks, usually one of 
the quietest of birds, will cry loud and 
long before a rainstorm. 

And probably the happiest of all the 
birds as the rainstorm nears, is the duck, 
for soon its webbed feet and water- 
proofed feathers will come into their own 
element and Mr. Duck will be “as happy 
as a duck in a shower!” 
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Actions Speak Louder... 


N North Carolina lives a lonely widow 
whose constant companion and watch- 

dog during the night is one of those 
splendid, grayish-brown friends of the 
canine species. I forgot to say he is 
intelligent, too, as the following story 
will prove without a doubt. 

For fuel the widow used the trees of 
the forest near home, hiring a man to 
haul the wood to her home. There it was 
cut into the desired lengths. One day 
the dog was watching her carry in the 
stove wood by arm loads and being a 
helpful animal he picked up a stick in his 
mouth, brought it in and placed it in the 
wood box. Later, he began carrying 
stick after stick while she was cooking, 
ironing, or performing other tasks about 
the house. At length, he kept the wood- 
box replenished without the aid of his 
busy owner. He did this for some time, 
until the woman began noticing that he 
had ceased his labors. When the wood- 
box became empty she scolded the dog a 
bit and pointed him to the wood-yard. He 
went out, but came back without any 
wood. The woman then spoke kindly, but 
very firmly to him and again directed 
him to the wood-yard. 

Again he went out and soon returned 
carrying the axe in his mouth. He 
dropped it at her feet and when she 
picked it up, led her out to the wood-yard 
where she found there was no wood left 
—even the smallest stick had been de- 
livered. When more wood had been made 
ready, the dog resumed his task of keep- 
ing the wood-box filled. 

—Dolly Ann Morgan 


Mouse Who Traps Himself 


ID you ever read the story of the fat 
Eskimo who crawled into an igloo 
for a feast and then ate so much he 
couldn’t get back out of the passageway? 
There are some mice in the West Indies 
who do much the same thing. They just 
love cocoanuts. So a mouse nibbles a hole 
in the cocoanut of his choice, squeezes 
inside, and eats and eats and eats. The 
cocoanut and the milk make him fat. 
When he tries to get out, the hole proves 
too small. So he lies down and goes to 
sleep, and then, when he wakes up, and 
could easily get out, the cocoanut proves 
to be too much of a temptation. He satis- 
fies his hunger with more cocoanut. 

Perhaps he isn’t bright enough to 
think of making the hole larger. Or per- 
haps he is too lazy. Or it may be that he 
finds the cocoanut prison just too much of 
a heavenly place to leave. 

Anyway, in that cocoanut he stays un- 
til some native comes along and picks the 
queer trap from the tree, and finds he 
has caught himself a mouse. 

—Irene U. Hartwell 
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BY THE WAY - 


You’ve heard of the WACS, but what 
about the LAACS, an army of Lady- 
bugs, grown on special insect farms and 
used to protect our orchards against 
harmful “mealy bugs,” which would 
destroy our fruit crops. 


English law probibits any person, 
convicted of cruelty to a dog, from 
owning or having custody of another 
canine, for a period of from one year to 
life. 


History records the case of a wealthy 
Vienna woman who burned her entire 
fortune, before her death, because her 
relatives were discourteous to her pet 
cats. 


A St. Louis cat holds an award for 
meritorious service from the War Pro- 
duction Board for her part in the War 
effort. Tabby is the proud mother of 
quintuplets, born at an ordnance plant 
in the Missouri city, thus solving the 
mouse problem. The WPB claims that 
this soothes the women workers; hence 
speeds up production. 


Another feline patriot receives a 
weekly stipend for sitting on green 
bananas to ripen them. 


“Carenza,” a Chicago tomcat, puts 
himself out at night by jumping on an 
end table near a door and turning the 
knob with his teeth and paws. 


This little verse is oft quoted: 
A centipede was happy quite 
Until a frog, in fun, 
Said: “Pray, which leg comes after 
which?” 
This raised his mind to such a pitch, 
He lay distracted in a ditch, 
Considering how to run. 


The United States Department of the 
Interior gives official recognition to the 
busy beaver by distributing hundreds of 
the little animals for various purposes, 
including soil erosion control and better 
housing of trout. 


Utah beekeepers are asking the State 
to plant clover along the highways, 
maintaining that the honey output will 
increase by one-third. But they forgot 
that bees are important to the war ef- 
fort, since their wax is used in extreme 
temperatures, where no other wax has 
been found satisfactory. 


—Jack Pearson 
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The Thinking Cat 
By ETTA W. SCHLICHTER 


A POPULAR magazine has recently 
offered a tempting reward for 
proof that wild animals think. 

Whatever knowledge may be brought 
to light on this subject, it would be a 
stubbornly skeptical person who would 
deny real thinking powers to animals that 
have been domesticated. 


This story was vouched for by an 
English lady who had been given a kitten 
and a puppy, both very young. She de- 
termined to have no typical cat-and-dog 
enmity between the two and began their 
training by having them sleep in the 
same bed and eat from the same dish. 

This method worked beautifully and 
the growing cat and dog became fast 
friends. That pussy had the upper hand, 
however, and kept the dog subservient to 
her will, was brought out when she pre- 
sented her mistress with a family of 
kittens. 


Following the habit that cats seem to 
have of moving their offspring from place 
to place, pussy decided that an upstairs 
room would be preferable to the ground 
floor one in which the kittens had entered 
the world. Instead of picking them up 
and carrying them to the new place, she 
went for the dog, led him to the kittens, 
then ran upstairs, he following her as 
usual, but leaving the kittens behind. 


Pussy went back to the kittens, then 
upstairs again.. This performance was 
repeated several times and at last the dog 
seemed to understand, picked up a kitten 
and followed the cat to the new nursery. 
But he did not realize that his duty was 
not ended. She had to go back and give 
him fresh orders for the removal of each 
kitten. 


The owner of the pair said that the 
cat tired of the new nest in a day and 
summoned the dog to transfer the kittens 
to another place. Again and again the 
cat chose new quarters, the faithful hen- 
pecked dog learning more readily each 
time what was expected of him. 


In this case it was certainly the cat 
that did most of the thinking, which 
furnishes another seeming proof of what 
Dr. Schmucker, one of Pennsylvania’s 
best-known naturalists, always contended 
—that the cat is more intelligent than 
the dog and the reason that that is not 
generally known is that the intelligence 
of the cat is exhibited chiefly when it 
prowls at night. 


A Complete Humane Library 
For $1, postpaid anywhere 
Bound volume of 
OUR DUMB ANIMALS for 1942 


240 pages; 200 illustrations of animals and birds 
180 LONGWOOD AVENUE BOSTON, MASS. 
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Visit from Santa Claus 


HRISTMAS EVE came at last! 

Johnny didn’t want to go to bed. He wanted to 
stay up and see Santa Claus when he came down the 
chimney. Above all, he wanted to see if Santa brought 
all the things he had asked for in the letter, especially 
the little, shaggy dog. 

He didn’t know just what dogs liked to eat, but he 
made up his mind to learn right away and take such 
good care of his puppy that he’d never get sick. 

Reluctantly, he climbed the stairs when his mother 
called, but he went right to sleep in spite of his resolve 
to listen with all his might for strange noises down- 
stairs. It was broad daylight when Johnny woke up 
and rubbed the sleep from his eyes, but he sprang out 
of bed as soon as he remembered what day it was and 
raced down the stairs to where the Christmas tree stood 
shining beside the fireplace. And there — Johnny 
stopped, his eyes big with excitement—right in the 
middle of all the presents was the cutest little dog he 
had ever seen. 

“Oh, Mother,” Johnny called up the stairs. 
brought me a dog!” 

And for the rest of that day Johnny and the on 
were inseparable. 


“Santa 


The Lesson from a Little Bird 


GEORGE H. SWEETNAM 


A little black capped chickadee 
Came tapping at my maple tree; 
Rap a tap tap — rap a tap tap 
All the day long without taking a nap; 
His bright little body aquiver — ashake, 
Like a giant trip hammer, each stroke he would take. 
Soon a two inch round hole appeared as reward 
In the dead limb he constantly pounded so hard. 
Ah! he was building a home for himself and his mate, 
Secure from the storms and vagaries of fate. 
He worked with a will, so cheerful and gay, 
Rap a tap tap — day after day. 
When at last it was finished he sat on a limb, 
Chirrupped with joy which its finish gave him. 
Then I thought “What a lesson to you and to me, 
To each girl and boy, by this cute chickadee,—” 
God cares for that dear little bird and for all 
Who love Him; and labor; — the great and the small. 
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Answers to Animal Fact or Animal Fiction 


1. False. The Indians had no horses until the Spaniards 
brought them. The wild horses and Indian ponies 
were descendants from horses that escaped from or 
were abandoned by the Spanish discoverers. 

True. Dogs are known for their fidelity to man. 

False. The woodchuck is too clumsy to climb well and 
seldom tries except to go ten or twelve feet up a 
tree to escape a dog. 

4. False. They are eaten by” the smaller wood folks. Mice, 
squirrels, porcupines and other rodents have a spe- 
cial liking for these discarded antlers. 

5. False. Angleworms cannot travel on dry ground. After a 
rain they come out instinctively, perhaps to escape 
being drowned. Many tire out or get lost on the 
dry cement walks and seem to have rained down. 

6. False. The warty bunches are healthy glands, secreting a 
substance distasteful to their enemies and making 
them look more like a clump of dirt. 

7. False. It would not if it could and it could not if it would. 

It shows little interest in milk in captivity. It 

frequents stables and milk houses in quest of rats 

and mice. 

It is especially careful of its trunk. This is some- 

times used to balance a load on its tusks but never 

for carrying. It is a trumpet for expressing joy or 
rage, and when necessary it can strike a blow that 
sends a man spinning like a top. 

It will beat all insecticides in clearing a field of the 


yor 


8. True. 


9. True. 


pests. 

10. False. Its flight is noiseless because its wing feathers are 
edged with long soft fringes. 

11. True. It seldom takes more than a bite or two without 

looking nervously around to make sure that no 

enemy is near. 

12. True. Carl Akeley. emphasizes this fact. 

13. False. The honey bee only stings in self-defense when we 
attack or get in its way. It almost always leaves its 
= in the wound and this costs the insect its own 

ife. 

14. False. This is a common belief, but it is not based on fact. 

15. True. Its food is largely grasshoppers and other insects, 
grubs, and mice. 

—Bessie L. Putnam 
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Che Band of Mercy ur 


Junior Bumane League 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
ERIC H. HANSEN, Executive Vice-President 
WILLIAM A. SWALLOW, Secretary 


PLEDGE 

{ will try to be kind to all living crea- 
tures and try to protect them from cruel 
usage. 

The American Humane Education So- 
ciety will send to every person who forms 
a Band of Mercy of thirty members, and 
sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected, special 
Band of Mercy literature and a gilt badge 
for the president. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 
One hundred and seventy-five new 
Bands of Mercy were organized during 


October. These were distributed as 

follows: 
Florida say 53 
Virginia 31 
Pennsylvania 30 
Georgia 29 
Texas 21 
Illinois 8 
Minnesota 2 
Vermont _. 1 


Total number Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent-American Society, 266,906. 


SUMMARY OF FIELD WORK 
Number of addresses made, 97 
Number of persons in audiences, 18,403 


Birds Build Country Homes 


UST as human beings build homes in 

the country or cottages at the moun- 
tains or the beaches, so the bowerbird 
of Australia builds a country home. 
Deep in the forest under the overhang- 
ing branches of a tree, so well hidden 
that only careful search reveals it, the 
cosy little bower is built. 

These ingenious homes are decorated 
with shells, pebbles or bones and have 
entrances at each end. When the bower- 
bird wants a change from the strenuous 
duties of home, he flies to the little 
bower in the mountains and there re- 
mains for certain periods of the year 
for rest and recreation. The bowers are 
used by the bird solely for amusement 
and relaxation and not as regular nests. 

Birds build apartment houses, too. The 
weaver-bird is the builder of the most 
wonderful nests in the world. Travelers 
in Africa have brought back remarkable 
tales of the apartment houses which the 
bird makes. The nests are made of grass 
and joined together. Sometimes as many 
as 320 of them have been found thus 
united. 

They look a little like mushrooms and 
are so large that at a distance they have 
been mistaken for native huts. 
—Albert A. Rand 
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Christmas in the Wildwood 
By BURLINGHAM SCHURR 


open wildwood, where the snow lies 

deep and all nature is held in the 
might of winter’s grasp, and where 
everything is seemingly barren and de- 
void of beauty and brightness, there is 
borne to man, with every cutting blast 
of the icy wind, a gladsome, cheery wish 
for a Merry Christmas. 

The wind may whistle through the 
branches of the towering memorials of 
sleeping summer as if in anger over the 
deserted homes of those whose voices it 
often wafted over hill and dale, and it 
may sweep onward in its might into the 
heart of the city, but it cannot deaden or 
destroy the message from the wildwood. 
Yes, winter can sting to the bone with 
bitter cold, but it cannot take away the 
joy of living. 

Out in the wildwood, in the big, open 
wildwood, cold as it may be, feathered 
creatures and other life dwell in content- 
ment with the glory of their surround- 
ings. Jays, woodpeckers, nuthatches, 
creepers, sparrows and other birds, 
rabbits, squirrels, deer—all are there to 
proclaim the world is not as cold as it 
seems sometimes. And perhaps this 
truth is brought forward best in knowing 
something about just one of the wood- 
land inhabitants clothed in down and 
feathers. 

Ever cheery, ever contented, ever 
ready to greet you in the wildwood is the 
little chickadee. Let the weather be what 
it will, this happy-go-lucky mite of a 
bird never fails to demonstrate its ability 
to cope with whatever Mother Nature 
may see fit to confront the creature. Life 
is sweet to the chickadee. The joy of life 
is in his heart and he is everlastingly 
busy. No dismay ever fills his heart when 
at work in quest of food, and he so thor- 
oughly does the task before him that he 
is forced to assume all manner of posi- 
tions as he searches above, beneath and 
around the branches. But whether sus- 
pended upside down or whatever the 
posture, his mind is not so fully taken 
with his work that he forgets to call out 
now and then with cheery voice, the glad- 
some greeting: “‘chick-a-dee-dee.” 

Whatever the day, whatever the sea- 
son, there is an open page in the book of 
nature to give to us inspiration for 
thought and meditation concerning the 
wonderwork of creation. 

The magic wand of winter has cov- 
ered the earth with a mantle of snow. 


Proves THE WILDWOOD, the big, 


‘Winter, in its shroud of white, imparts 


a lesson unto mortal. Behold, vain man! 
See in this master your pictured life 
pass its few years. Your budding spring, 
your flowering summer, your fading 
autumn, and pale concluding winter ful- 
fill the scene of life’s seasons. 


An ugly appearing caterpillar climaxes 
its existence by spinning about its body 
a cocoon, encased within which, a self- 
made tomb as it were, the creature sleeps 
in peace throughout the winter, and not 
until spring comes does it awaken and 
come forth as a new and different form 
of life, a beautiful moth. 

The celebration of Christmas com- 


memorating the birth of Christ brings. 
to us many beautiful legends and nature 


stories. One legend tells of birds that 
flew upon the cross while Christ was 
being crucified and in a vain attempt to 
pull out the nails that pierced the hands 
and feet of Jesus, their bills became bent 
and distorted, and ever since have lived 
their lives with crossed bills. The 
feathers of one of the birds was stained 
with the blood of Christ and to this day 
its plumage is red. It is known as the 
American Crossbill. 

Another legend has it that the com- 
mon sparrow was once a beautiful and 
rich bird, but being told of the crucifixion 
of Christ besought God to make its life 
an exemplification of the story, and God 
did as requested. Since then it has gone 
about in somber plumage with a broad 
band of mourning upon its breast depict- 
ing a life of lowliness. 

In the wildwood we cultivate a rare 
knowledge of beauty, sweetness and 
purity, which cannot be attained else- 
where, and upon our hearts there is im- 
pressed full evidence of the mightiness 
of the Great Creator. And remember, 
out from the winter world on Christmas 
Day will come the greeting: “Chick-a- 
dee-dee. Merry Christmas.” 

Burlingham Schurr, author of this article, is the 
well-known naturalist and director of the Museum of 


Natural History and Art, Holyoke Public Library, 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Funny Business 
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“I think she’s something or other to do with the Hu- 
mane Society!” 
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ORDER NOW 


Your Christmas Subscriptions 
to 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


A single subscription is $1.00 a 
year, but in clubs of five or more 
the price is 60 cts. a year. 

Address, OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


KINDNESS BLOTTERS 


The new edition of our Be Kind 
to Animals Week blotter is just off 
the press. 

Its appropriate illustration and 
Kindness Week message, printed 
in red and black on gray blotting 
has a universal appeal. 

Price, fifty cents a hundred. 


Order now from 


American Humane Education 
Society 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Humane Films 
There are no better silent humane 


pictures than 


THE BELL OF ATRI 


illustrating Longfellow’s poem of 


the same title 


and 


IN BEHALF OF ANIMALS 


showing the practical work of the 

Massachusetts S. P. C. A., its Rest 

Farm for Horses at Methuen, and 
the Angell Animal Hospital 


For terms of sale or rent, address 
Secretary, 180 Longwood Ave. 


Boston 


ELIEVE EXTERNALLY CAUSED 


PIMPLE 


USE MILDLY MEDICATED 


CUTICURAsoaP« OINTMENT 


Humane Literature for Christmas Gifts 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 


180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 


Titles in bold-face type are of books or booklets 


Our Dumb Animals, 1942, bound volume $1.00 
Our Dumb Animals, 1940 and 1941, 

Colored Posters, 17 x 28 inches, attrac- 

tive pictures and verses, six in set .. 1.00 


Colored ts 17 x 22 inches, eight in 
the s 5 cts. each; eight for 35 cts. 


About the Horse 


Humane Education Leafiet, No. 5 ...... .50 
The Bell of Atri, poem by Longfellow .. .50 ‘“ ‘“ 


The Shame of It—Mutilating the horse 


by setting up his tail. Dr. Rowley. 
About the Dog 

Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, cmnanied . $0.50 per 100 
Suggestions for Feeding Dogs .......... La. 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4 .50 ‘ 


*“*Don’’ and His Boy Scout Friends, J. P. 


Boots’ Day, play, for two boys and three 
3 cts. each; five for 10 cts. 


About the Bird 
The Birds of God, 318 pp., illus. ....... cloth, $0.45 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2.$0.50 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ........ Pi ies 
The Air-Gun and the Birds ............ 


Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve ..... .50 ‘* ‘ 


‘“‘The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 6 cts. doz. .50 ‘* ‘“ 
About Other Animals 

Duration Feeding of the Dog and Cat.. Free 
Care of Animals During Air Raids .... Free 
Farm Animals During Air Raids ....... Free 
Do You Know About This? ............ Free 
First Aid to Animals, Dr. Schneider, 8 pp..$1.00 per -_ 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. .. .75 ‘“ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No.6, Animals .50 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Farm 

Professor Frog’s Lecture, 8 pp. ........ a 2*-o 
Why the Toad is so Useful ............ ate 


The Jack London Club 


Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London, cloth, 75 cts. 
What is the Jack London Club? ........$0.30 per 100 


Foreword from ‘‘Michael Brother of 
Do Wild Animals Prefer Captivity? Helen 


Humane Education 
The Animal or the Child, Dr. Rowley ... Free 


Humane Education, by Dr. Francis H. 

The Relation of the Home to Character 

Formation, Dr. Francis H. Rowley .... Free 
Humane Education and Spiritual Values, 

A Great Prophecy, Dr. Rowley ........- Free 
Kindness and Humane Education .......$1.00 per 100 


Care and Kindness for Our Animal 
Friends, 32 pp., paper covers, Many 
10 cts. each; twelve for $1.00 


Kindness Picture Book, 32 pp., 10 cts.; 12 for $1.00 


The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Educa- 


An Early Start to Kindness, Lucia F. 
Gilbert, 48 pp. For first and second 


‘“‘Be Kind to Animals’’ pennants ....... each, 25 cts. 


The Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley 
cloth, 35 cts. 


Friends and Helpers (selections for school 
use) Sarah J. cloth, $1.20 


The B—K—T—A—Club, play, 3 cts. each; ten for 25c. 
‘“‘And a Little Child Shall Lead Them,”’ 


I’ll Never Hunt Again, play 3 cts. each; five for 10 cts. 
The Best Gift, play ....... 2 cts. each; six for 10 cts. 


Let Us Have Pets! esis for three boys 
and three girls .... .-2 cts each; six for 10 cts. 


Humane Education the Vital Need, Dr. 
Rowley, short radio address, 2 cts. each. $0.50 per 100 


Humane Education, What to Teach and 


A Talk with the Teacher .............. See 
Our Love for Animals, a short radio 

A Festival of Tender Mercies .......... 
How to Organizate a Society for the Pro- 


Bookmark, with ‘‘A Humane Prayer’ .. 1.00 “* ‘ 


Twenty Years of Be Kind to Animals 
Week, Guy Richardson ..3 cts. each; ten for 25 cts. 


Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals Buttons,’’ two 
styles—Humane Society or S. P. C. A. - $1.00 per 100 
Buttons—white star, Band of Mercy, on 


blue ground with gilt letters and border, 


Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts., small 5 cts. 
“‘Band of Mercy’’ pennant ............. 35 ets. 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words 

Band of Mercy Membership Card ...... .50 ‘ “ 
How to Form Bands of Mercy ......... eS 


Please enclose remittance with orders for less than $1 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


THIS SPACE 
CONTRIBUTED 


Since 1832 
J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 


Gnodertakers 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and out-of-town service 
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Ob, Holy Hour! 


By Catherine Parmenter 


T. us awaken from our sleep! 
Let us forget the pride—the fear! 

The harvest that our children reap 

Shall spring from what we scatter here: 
Oh, may the love which is Thine own 
Be gallantly and humbly sown! 


Beyond diversities of creed 

And time-worn barriers of race, 
The people in their silent need 
Behold the light upon Thy face, 
Their eyes, no longer blinded, see 
Thine all-embracing charity! 


Out of the travail of new birth, 
Lord God, there comes a glad release. 
Oh, holy hour when all the earth 

Shall know the beauty of Thy peace— 
Thy vision that can never die— 
Thy song that rings against the sky! 
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